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{From “Kenelm Chillingly.”’] 
Content. 


There are times when the troubles of life are still ; 
The bees wandered lost in the depths of June, 

And I paused where the chime of a silver rill 
Sang the linnet and lark to their rest at noon, 


Said my soul—‘‘See how calmly the wavelets glide, 
Though so narrow their way to their Ocean-vent; 

And the world that I traverse is wide, is wide, 
And yet is too narrow to hold content.” 


“O my soul, never say that the world is wide— 
The rill in its banks is less closely pent : 

It is thou who art shoreless on every side, 
And thy width will not let thee inclose content.” 





The Wood-Thrush. 


Far in the lonely woodland’s shadowy hush 
There ringeth clear a sudden, silvery gush 
Of rapture, from a sombre coated thrush, 


Within a greenest bush he sits and sings, 
And crystal dewdrops from his throat outflings ; 
I linger, watching for his soaring wings. 


But now he sees me his sweet song is whist, 
He droops his gray wings, colorless as mist, 
I wait in vain; no more his song I list. 


“O, thrush, I love thee ; sing tome, I pray. 
I hunger for thy rapturous, soaring lay ; 
I cannot leave thee ; let thy lover stay.” 


“T sing for one who answers,” says the thrush ; 
“She hides with me within this greenest bush; 
Thy wonder breaks upon our peaceful hush.” 


“© thrush, help me to feel thy soaring thrill ; 
With rapturous joy might I my voice now fill, 
And sing and soar like thee at happy will !” 


“Thou canst not sing, oh! mortal, on this earth ; 
Thy rapture comes but with thy second birth; 
Thy song but speaks thy spirit’s longing dearth,” 


“O bird, thou art of birds the most discerning, 

Thou seest that this life is but a yearning, 

A flame which upward tends, in darkness burning.” 
[ Jndependent, 
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Rubinstein as Interpreter and Composer. 


Mr. A. R. Parsons, the translator of Wag- 
ner’s enigmatical discourse on Beethoven, con- 
tributes to the July number of Benham’s Musi- 
¢ l Review, (Indianapolis, Ind.), a thoughtful 
article on ‘‘Rubinstein’s Farewell to America,” 
in which, after citing that remarkable series of 
seven programmes, to which we have before 
alluded, he sums up with the following esti- 
mate. Wethink there is considerable truth 
in what he says, especially of the composer, al- 
though allowance must be made for the Bay- 
reuth-ian height from which he sees and 
judges. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the pian- 
ist was not able to play all of the above selec- 
tions with equal finish. That one human brain 
should be able to remember so many intricate 
compositions, so as to perform them in rapid 
succession without the aid of notes, was in it- 








self so marvellous, that probably very few were 
at all inclined to demand, or even expect an 
orchestrion-like evenness in the renderings. 
But an intense curiosity was felt, as to how the 
problem would be solved ; and since the read- 
ers of the Review may be supposed to share 
the same feeling of curiosity, it appears desira- 
ble to record the result. 

Rubinstein, then, did not give interpreta- 
tions of ideal perfection. It was evident that 
some of the selections had not met his eye for 
so many years that their general outlines alone 
were clearly remembered by him. He gave, 
therefore, free improvisations, dashed off off- 
hand cartoons of the masterpieces of pianoforte 
literature. The most accurate recital was that 
devoted to Beethoven works, May 14th. The 
Schumann recital (at least as far as the grander 
compositions were concerned) ranked next in 
point of excellence. The Sthubert-Weber- 
Mendelssohn recital displayed the artist’s bril- 
liant impetuosity in its most satisfactory as- 
pects. Although he frequently suffered his 
fingers to run away with hin, they swept light- 
ly and evenly through the beautiful harmonic 
figurations, which enter so largely into the 
structure of the pieces of these composers, so 
that the effect upon the ear was that of an ex- 
ceedingly rapid and subtle kaleidoscopic trans- 
formation of exquisitely contrasted tone colors. 
This excellence was likewise manifest at the 
Sixth recital, in the delicate fancies of Field, 
the more difficult pieces of Henselt, and the 
easier transcriptions of Liszt. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why a man of Rubinstein’s 
temperament should find little to his taste in 
Thalberg’s pianoforte confectionery ; but once 
having advertised to play compositions of this 
writers’, he should certainly have taken more 
care to present them at their best, instead of 
rushing through them with manifest indiffer- 
ence. That most difficult of all pianoforte 
compositions, the colossal fantaisie of Liszt on 
themes from Mozart’s Don Juan, with its be- 
wildering profusion of broad orchestral effects, 
such as no one but Liszt has ever discovered on 
the key-board of a pianoforte, Rubinstein 
might possibly be able to play, if he were to 
work at it earnestly for a sufficient length of 
time. But played as he played it on this occasion, 
though the spirit of a musical Jupiter may have 
been present, it was in the material form of a 
Caliban—instead of stern, awe-inspiring grand- 
eur, we heard as it were the roarings of impo- 
tent rage, a confused reverberation, at times, of 
all the strings in the instrument in simultane- 
ous vibration. It was plain enough that Ru- 
binstein himself felt the tortures of a Prome- 
theus, with his fiery spirit firmly bound by 
chains of mechanical difficulties which held his 
genius in hopeless subjection. Nevertheless, 
even this interpretation of Liszt’s greatest trans- 
cription was a performance so unparalleled in 
American concert rooms that the artist was tu- 
multuously applauded in return for his exhaust- 
ing labors. The Chopin recital was the most 
tantalizing of all the series. The hearer was 
continually plunged from the raptures excited 
by indescribable beauties, into absolute tor- 
tures produced by mechanical crudities, rough- 
nesses and obscurities of the most aggravating 
kinds. Curiously enough, while the immense 
difficulties of Beethoven and Schumann. were 


| gloriously surmounted, so that hardly a trace 


of imperfection cast its shadow on the pure en- 
joyment of the listener, the comparatively easy 
polonaise of Chopin’s, in A major. received at 
Rubinstein’s hands a rendering almost incom- 
prehensibly faulty. Evidently it had been a 
very long time since the dear man had seen the 





notes of this piece ; for he played chain-trills 
where chromatic passages in octaves were writ- 
ten, and made herculean efforts in vain, to 
achieve rapid successions of chords involving 
uninterrupted extensions of the tenth in the left 
hand which neither Chopin nor any other mas- 
ter ever demanded from a pianist. On the 
other hand, the very difficult polonaise in A 
flat, by the same composer, with its celebrated 
‘‘nerpetual motion” of octaves for the left hand, 
received a rendering phenomenal in its excel- 
lence. Asa rule, however, the union of musi- 
cal spirit with the material element of piano- 
forte execution is so subtle in Chopin’s works, 
that they are not particularly adapted to the 
style of a performer as little given to purely 
mechanical study as is Rubinstein. 

Of course, great interest centred in the last 
recital, on account of the opportunity it was to 
afford for judging more particularly of Rubin- 
stein’s gifts as a composer. The result disap- 
pointed very many who had based their antici- 
pations upon repeated hearings of his “‘Ocean” 
symphony for grand orchestra, and his greater 
work, the grand concerto in D minor for piano- 
forte with orchestral accompaniment, The 
ocean symphony indeed, is not a characteristic 
work. For now Beethoven, then Mendelssohn 
or Schumann, and anon Liszt,and Wagner (for 
both of whom ascomposers, Rubinstein profess- 
es the greatest antipathy) are unmistakably 
suggested ; while one looks in vain for ele- 
ments which will perpetuate the name of Ru- 
binstein in connection with any individuality 
of thought, in the annals of composition. But 
still it is full of ideas of beauty and power oc- 
casionally bordering upon the sublime. Now, 
however, after hearing forty of Rubinstein’s 
solo pieces for pianoforte, the conviction has 
become prevalent that Rubinstein’s brain does 
not contain within itself the inborn germs of 
anything of permanent importance. Like a 
large and finely fibred sponge, it has absorbed 
elements from all the composers, and when one 
after another, compositions drip, or are wrung 
out of it by compression, there issue nothing 
besides elements gradually absorbed during - 
long years of incessant occupation with music. 
To be sure, these elements are so thoroughly 
confused and intermingled in the process, that 
to analyze and classify them properly requires 
an expert ; but then the new mixture is not of 
a nature particularly attractive to the popular 
taste. It therefore needs but to scrutinize Ru- 
binstein’s works closely, to discover that, hav- 
ing no “experimental” knowledge of what con- 
stitutes originality (i. ¢, independence of 
thought and conception) in musical art, he is 
naturally incompetent rightly to estimate the 
works of contemporaneous composers, which 
have appeared since the inevitable process of 
mental crystallization set in with years of ma- 
turity ; and asa necessary consequence, that 
his views with regard to them are not of great 
weight. In none of his own pieces played on 
that memorable evening did he demonstrate a 
right to ignore Liszt as a composer for the 
pianoforte, in the way he did at his Sixth reci- 
tal, and to hold him up as merely a transcriber 
of themes from Mozart, Rossini and Donizetti. 
Had Rubinstein, for example, given Liszt's So- 
nata dedicated to Robert Schumann, instead of 
the Frenchy Cujus Anivam transcription, it 
would have done much to remove the fear that 
he suffers from an undignified feeling of jeal- 
ousy towards a predecessor and contemporary 
whose attainments, both in composition and in 
pianoplaying, he has hitherto emulated with 
only partial success. The variations on Yankee 
Doodle, with which he bade America farewell, 
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exhibited his powers as a composer at their 
best. The theme of itself precluded the possi- 
bility of a beautiful, or a lofty creation. But 
in addition to an extremely rare degree of rou- 
tine in all the details of musical workmanship, 
the composition revealed an unexpected vein of 
choicest humor. In other words, the piece is 
in its line the cleverest musical joke extant. 
Our national air is rigged out in all manner of 
costumes, and retains in them all a hopeless 
absurdity which is perfectly fascinating. It 
struts in bombastic importance, growls spite- 
fully in the bass, twangs forth in hurdy-gurdy 
strains, creeps in slyly through the meshes of a 
sentimental Schumann-like syncopation, treads 
along mysteriously, freckle-cheeked and lan- 
tern-jawed, in all the pomp and circumstance 
of fugal and contrapuntal armor, as if carica- 
turing an organ fugue of Bach’s, shrieks forth 
in the blasts of a tempest scene of Liszt’s, and 
disappears amid the tumult of a country mili- 
tia training day with the discordant brayings 
of an ill-tuned trombone in the bass. 
Rubinstein had a great mission to fulfill in 
this country, and he met its responsibilities un- 
waveringly. Although he confesses it was try- 
ing to him inthe extreme to play, as he was 
frequently compelled to, before whole audi- 
ences who had no possible means of under- 


standing in the least what he was doing, he 


never made the slightest alteration in the 
standard of his programmes ; but, instead, 
risked his own success and reputation here in 
an undertaking that would have ruined any 
native artist; ¢. e. the proclamation to the peo- 
ple of this land, of the truth that the art of 
music is deeper than negro minstrelsy, and that 
it contains treasures which without study are 
as unattainable as the fruits of any sister art, 
science, or other object of human interest. 
Since, therefore, the Jeview has consistently 
recognized this greatness in the musical sun 
which has just set on our shores, it may the 
more unhesitatingly finish its record of his ar- 
tistic labors in America with such a circumstan- 
tial exposition of ‘‘spots on the sun,” without 
danger of being misunderstood to mean to de- 
tract in the least from his brilliancy. 
—~s>-— 


The Drift of Modern Music. 


BY JOSEPH BENNETT. 
[From the London Musical Times.] 


At no time has this question possessed a 
greater significance than now. In our day mu- 
sic is suffering the consequences of an age of 
portentous action, which inevitably ensured 
certain results. The law of action and re- 
action pervades all nature. Etna blazes up 
now and then, but in the interval of eruption 
there is a time when children might play on 
the edge of the crater, and when the mountain 
adds the attraction of safety to that of gran- 
deur and beauty. Asa matter of course the 
—s musical eruption which began with 

ach and ended when Mendelssohn passed 
away, is now followed by a time of relaxed en- 
ergies. In this case such a time is one of dan- 
ger. No great commanding genius dominates 
the art, and guides its progress by the light of 
his inspired facuities. Were the sun of a Beet- 
hoven shining there would be little cause for 
anxiety, though owl-like creatures, blinking in 
its radiance, would probably hoot their loud- 
est. But no such phenomenon adorns the fir- 
mament of music, and its place is feebly sup- 
plied by stars. With darkness come false 
lights. It is at night that the glow-worm en- 
tices the curious traveller into the roadside 
ditch, and that WiN-o’-the-wisp lures uncertain 
wanderers into swamps. Areany false lights 
doing a like ill-service for music in the time 
now present ? 

Beyond question, the world of music is far 
from easy with regard to this matter. A feel- 
ing of anxiety and apprehension prevails, tak 
ing its rise in certain unmistakable tendencies, 
the logical issue of which would be to upset 
the canans of art as fixed by the genius of the 





past, and to substitute others which genius has 
never sanctioned. Primd facie, there is good 
reason for anxiety and apprehension when a 
multitude of prophets divide among them the 
mantle of Beethoven, and assume to take his 
ultimate standard as their point of departure. 
We say nothing here against the non-proven 
grounds for the pretensions of these men, but 
the fact of their existence, of their work, and 
of their undoubted influence, is a legitimate 
cause for grave inquiry. They may be charla- 
tans, in which case everybody can answer the 
question—What then? On the other hand, 
they may be agents for the further development 
of the art in a direction which shall not only 
enlarge its dominion, but also increase its re- 
sources. Our present object is to see, how far 
a general view of the question presents reasons 
adapted to encourage those who regard possi- 
ble consequences in an unfavorable fight, 

First, however, let us receive a lesson from 
the past. ‘‘Histories make men wise,” said 
Land Bacon, and one part of their teaching is 
to lessen the importance which each generation 
attaches to the phenomena of its own time. 
We are accustomed to talk a good deal about 
the portentous and exceptional significance of 
what is taking place around us. The records 
of the past show that our forefathers did pre- 
cisely the same thing. They, too, lived in the 
“crisis of the world,” and the events of their 
day were exaggerated, by nearness of view, to 
an importance which, looked back upon by us, 
seems ludicrous. In this sense, the teachings 
of musical history possess a special value, be- 
cause showing that at no time has music been 
wholly free from conditions analogous to those 
now causing anxiety and alarm. One notable 
illustration, one which we cite because of its 
parallelism to the case of Beethoven and his 
soi-disant successors—may be found in the rec- 
ords of the fifteenth centufy, after Johannes 
Ockenheim, the ‘‘Sebastian Bach of his day,” 
and his gifted pupil, Josquin des Prés (whom 
Luther called ‘‘master of notes, while others 
are mastered by notes”), had mightily devel- 
oped the resources of counterpoint. 

Music was then overrun and almost crushed 
to death by a crowd of merely mathematical 
practitioners of the art, who treated it much 
as though it were a new branch of ‘‘permuta- 
tions and combinations.” Of them it has been 
said :—‘‘Delighted to have found in music a 
concrete variety reducible to certain laws, they 
applied themselves to the study of polyphony 
and interweaving of parts with such intense 
ardor, that they took little account of melodi- 
ous expression, and seemed quite to divert the 
art from its real aim and object. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that an art exercis- 
ed in so formal and restricted a manner fre- 
quently degenerated into barren artificialness, 
and that beauty was lost in erudition and for- 
malism.”” Hence the ridiculous excess to 
which contrapuntal devices were carried at the 
time referred to—an excess which took all the 
soul out of music and left a residue with no 
more sympathetic attraction in it than is to be 
found in the multiplication table. 

No doubt many a worthy and anxious ama- 
teur ‘‘of the period” lamented this state of 
things, protested that music was ‘‘going to the 
dogs,” and threatened to abandon all connec- 
tion with a mere simulacrum. But what was 
the upshot? The ‘mathematical exercises” of 
the fifteenth century formed the basis of a new 
development of music. Objectionable in them- 
selves, like the process of fermentation, they 
created a new body into which the spirit of the 
art passed, and became a greater and a nobler 
thing. ‘‘The intricacies and subtilties of sim- 
ple, double, three or more part counterpoint,” 
says a writer, ‘appear stiff and strange to us ; 
nevertheless, they were the needful preparatory 
exercises on newly trodden ground. The harsh, 
unpliant harmonic forms had to undergo a 
thorough intellectual elaboration, before gen- 
uine vitality and expression could be breathed 
into them ; and never would modern music 
have developed its powers so freely and so 


| 





| severe mental labor with energy and zeal.” 


happily, had not the Belgians undertaken this 
It 
would be easy to find similar cases, in all of 
which circumstances apparently inimical to the 
welfare of music really served its best interests. 
Distasteful at the time, and harmful in their 
direct action, they were overruled for ultimate 
good. 

Fortified by the teaching of the past, let us 
look with more coolness and confidence upon 
the present. 

Struck, first of all, with the parallelism be- 
tween the circumstances of our time and those 
of the era when Ockenheim and Josquin fiour- 
ished, we cannot fail to see that, in one re- 
spect, the phenomena of the two ages are ex- 
actly opposed. The composers of the fifteenth 
century exaggerated musical scholasticism, 
while the composers of the present day, under- 
rating scholasticism, exaggerate that which is 
emotional and expressional in the art. Let it 
be noted that this is the phase of music which 
was the last to present itself in a distinct and 
independent form. Music had long been emo- 
tional and expressive in alliance with words, 
and from the writings of every great master 
who lived after the mathematical period to 
which reference has been made examples might 
be taken wherein its resources are fully devel- 
oped. But it was reserved for Beethoven, car- 
rying on a work inaugurated by Mozart, to 
demonstrate the power of music as an indepen- 
dent means of conveying ideas —a comprehen- 
sively cloquent language, because not bounded 
by the limits of a vocabulary ;—‘‘a kind of in- 
articulate unfathomable speech,” as says Car- 
lyle, ‘‘which leads us to the edge of the infi- 
nite, and lets us for moments gaze into that.” 
For such work the genius of Beethoven was 
eminently fitted. He was a great poet and 
great musician in one, and the result of a com- 
bination so unique was to his contemporaries 
and successors much as the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus was to the adventurous spirits 
of the Old World. It opened up a field of 
effort, having all the attraction of that which is 
new and undeveloped, and, as a matter of 
course, everybody rushed to take possession. 
The movement is still so young that we look 
upon its pristine vigor, and, if we be wise, we 
regard the present contempt of form aud rule, 
the sneers levelled at composers ante-Beetho- 
ven, and the enthusiasm with which music is 
distorted, and applauded in its distortion, as 
simply the vagaries of youthful spirits who, 
having been presented with a new hobby, are 
riding it to death. The entire phenomenon 
was to be expected in regular course ; the more 
because the new development of music enabled 
mere pretenders to mask their shallowness to 
the commoneye. They had no such opportu- 
nity in the old contrapuntal days. Then, the 
rents in a man’s artistic clothing were detected 
as easily as an imperfect education can be in- 
ferred from bad grammar. 

In the new school, which has little to do 
with musical grammar, the mere pretenders 
flourish. They write incoherence by the yard ; 
cover vast pages with ‘‘tone-pictures” as strik- 
ing—and as rough—as the work of a theatrical 
scene-painter, and trust for success to the con- 
fusion of a public who hear that thus the mis- 
sion of Beethoven is carried on. 

In point of fact, the greater the charlatan, 
the greater his chance of making a noise in the 
world. If a man can wrap himself upin a fog, 
he looms more largely than when standing in 
sunlight. But, putting the mere pretenders 
aside as vermin of whom we shall be rid when 
musically clean, there is no cause for alarm at 
the apparent drift of modern music. The 
good art-ship, which has steadily made way 
through centuries, is not to be beached by the 
current just now influencing her. On the con- 
trary, all experience goes to show that we are 
witnessing the reugh process destined by-and- 
by to work out a glorious result. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that we have reached the 
limit of the resources of music as a means of 
emotiona) expression, and this fact is one of a 
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very consoling nature. True, nobody can dem- 
onstrate that the limit is not reached, but there 
are things to be believed which cannot be 
proved as conclusively as a theorem in Euelid. 
Looking at the undoubted truth thatthe poetic 
and expressional capacity of music in an inde- 
pendent form has had little more than half a 
century of development ; looking, also, at the 
equally undoubted truth that, by a common 
instinct, musicians everywhere are laboring to 
develop it further, the conclusion is irresistible, 
if not absolutely provable, that much remains 
to bedone, and that the phenomena which 
alarm so many in connexion with modern art 
are simply efforts made to do it, though often 
made in ignorance and error. Thus regarded, 
those phenomena give no cause for anxiety. 
All formative processes are more or less rough 
and unsatisfactory in themselves, especially 
when speculative means have to be used for a 
theoreticalend. In that case the workers work 
in the dark, groping their way as best they 
can, towards the desired result. What marvel 
if they blunder, pursue false issues, and com- 
mit many mistakes ! So it has been in all de- 
partments of human knowledge when men 
have sought to ‘‘add new kingdoms to the realm 
of thought,” and so it ever will be till human 
knowledge is perfect. ‘‘It is troublesome and 
deep digging for pure waters ; but when once 
you come to the spring, they rise up and meet 
you.” The end consoles for the painfulness of 
the means. 

If from these generalizarions we ‘‘conde- 
scend to particulars,” the same encouraging as- 
pect of things presents itself. Injustice is done 
by comprehensive sneers against ‘‘modern Ger- 
man music.” No doubt, the present race of 
Teutonic composers, taken in the mass, is guilty 
of much that may fairly be described as ex- 
travagant and inartistic. But there are many 
honorable exceptions—men of talent who, 
without parading themselves before the world 
as demi-gods, labor honestly and conscien- 
tiously, and with good results, to continue the 
development of their art. The stern Necessi- 
ties, to which all things minister if called upon, 
may require a Richard Wagner, with his self- 
assertion, his dogmatism, and his unyielding 
‘‘pluck, "to enunciate, amid boundless exagger- 
ation, what after all is the real truth about dra- 
matic music ; and they may require a Franz 
Liszt, with his personal fascination, and his 
wonderful gifts, to assert, amid a good deal 
that is meretricious and valucless, the poetic 
side of musical art. We do not believe, and 
we should be sorry to entertain the thought, 
that these men exist in vain ; but it is not to 
them—brilliant emanations from the seething 
mass—that we now refer. The real workers of 
our day are those in whose ranks Johannes 
Brahms stands foremost. Few who know the 
works of Brahms will refuse to accept him as 
the typical composer of the present. We do 
not intend heve to insist upon his genius, or to 
enter upon comparisons between him and oth- 
ers, preferring rather to indicate the character 
and influence of his works. In character. 
Brahm’s music essentially illustrates the ‘‘drift” 
referred to at the head of thisariicle. It is not 
mathematical in the sense that form and rule 
are made primary considerations, but it is emo- 
tional, reflective, ssthetic—an attempt to ex- 
cite feeling, convey impressions, and even 
stimulate definite thought. Here, then, we 
have the ideal of the latest development of 
‘‘pure” music. The works of Brahms, and 
those of his fellows who stand nearest to him, 
embody modern principles in their most artistic 
shape. They stand apart from surrounding ex- 
aggerations, and they are also clearly separable 
from the creations of the past. This being so, 
it is matter for rejoicing that Brahms is not ab- 
solutely a ‘‘bogey,” even to musicians of con- 
servative tastes. He puzzles them, at the out- 
set, but in the result his works grow upon 
them, and only within the last two or three 
years we have seen this ‘‘modern German com- 
poser” rapidly passing into the ranks of ac- 
cepted masters, cheered on by a well-nigh 





unanimous public voice. This isa matter for 
congratulation apart from any question as to 
the exact degree of Brahms’s genius, and the 
precise status which will ultimately be his. It 
shows that modern musical development, in the 
hands of a thoughtful and conscientious com- 
poser, does not necessarily lead to incoherence, 
and to flagrant offence against the true princi- 
ples of art. The quacks abuse it, the qualified 
practitioner dominates it for good. By-and- 
bye will come the genius who, separating the 
dross from the gold, will burn up the former 
and stamp the latter with a hall-mark none 
can question. The genius of music is not ex- 
hausted. Etna silent—to fall back upon our 
old illustration—is Etna gathering force for 
another outburst, and the seemingly barren 
years of art are really preparing a harvest. 
When genius does come again it will have a 
field in which to work. and resources lying to 
hand, greater than ever it had before, and these 
advantages will be due to the tentative pro- 
cesses through which, accompanied by many 
disagreeable adjuncts, we are now passing. 
eee 


Henry Purcell. 


We arein danger of forgetting the greatest of 
English home-bred musical composers, The scanty 
justice done to Purcell’s memory and works must 
suggest to a thoughtful mind a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the truth relative to so many heirs of de- 
parted greatness, viz., that “the good is oft interred 
with the bones.” Those who did away with the per- 
formance of Purcell’s “Te Deum,” which was per- 
formed every other year on the occasion of the Fes- 
tival of the Sons of the Clergy in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, should have taken care that such typical music 
should have found a home elsewhere, it only to re- 
mind Englishmen of the value of the legacy be- 
queathed to his country by Henry Purcell. We 
must make due allowance for the prejudices ot friend- 
ship and poetical licence, but Dryden’s famous eu- 
logy on Pureell’s tomb in Westminster Abbey is 
after all hardly less extravagant than the language 
of Dr. Burney, whose history was written at a pe- 
riod, when the most solid reputation ever attained 
by an English musician wonld certainly, but for its 
genuineness and really lasting power, have been in 
danger of a total ec ipse from the neighborhood of 
Handel’s more catholic fame. First of all tet us read 
a well-known, and in more than one sense high 
flown tribute to the reigning genius of his day : 


“HERE LIES 
HENRY PURCELL, Esquire, 
Who left this Life, 
AND IS GONE TO THAT BLESSED PLACE, 


WHERE ONLY HIS HARMONY 


CAN BE EXCEEDED.” 


This choral apotheosis is rather startling: we 
should like to see what a sober-minded prose writer 
has to say on the same subject—Let Doctor Burney 
speak for himself: “I feel a particular pleasure in 
being arrived at that period of my labors, which al- 
lows me to speak of Henry Purcell, who is as much 
the pride of an Englishman in music, as Shakspeare 
in productions for the stage, Milton in epic poetry, 
Locke in metaphysics, or Sir Isaac Newton in phi- 
losophy and mathematics.” We are not bound to 
plunge hand in hand with the poet and the doctor 
into either Scylla or Charybdis ; still we may safely 
assert, that had Purcell, Gibbons, and Humphrey 
been blest with “superior longevity,” which is Dr. 
Burney’s synonym for a life of fifty years, we Eng- 
lishmen might have boasted of a national school of 
music, True, it rested on Italian foundations, but 
such purely English elements were grafted on the 
foreign stock that there seems no reason why the 
English school should not have held its own against 
all comers. Purcell’s short life of thirty-seven years 
was devoted to unceasing efforts to revive and in- 
vigorate the art of music, which in England during 
the seventeenth century had manifestly deteriora- 
ted. He was born in the early davs of the Resto- 
ration, and although his was a genius which under 
any circumstances would have achieved great re- 
sults, his appearance in the world ten years earlier 
would possibly have created an atmosphere more 
favorable to its development. Of course he was 
recognized, and that to a considerable extent, by 
the followers and courtiers surrounding “that brisk 
and airy prince,” Charles II. ; but the First Charles 
would certainly have appreciated Purcell as he de- 


served. With many asin to answer for, that un- 
happy king can never be accused of ignorance or 
mistaken favoritism in his selection of musicians. 
In a curious work on “The skill of music,” publish- 
ed by a certain Mr. John Playford, we have reliable 
testimony on the subject of the kings’s artistic 
tastes, and in allusion to the chapel services, he 
says:— 

“The king often appointed the services and an- 
thems himself, especially the sharp service, com- 
posed by Dr. William Child, being, by his hnowledge 
of music, a competent judge thereon, and could play 
the part exactly well on the bass viol, especially of 
those incomparable phantasies of Mr. Cooperario to 
the organ.* But music in this age, like other arts 
and sciences, is inlo esteem with the generality of 
the people; our late and solemn music both vocal 
and instrnmental is now jostled out of esteem by 
the new Corants and Jiggs of foreigners, to the grief 
of all sober and judicious understanders of that for- 
merly solid and good music. Nor must we expect 
harmony in people’s minds so long as pride, vanity, 
factions and discords are so predominant in their 
lives.” Some light is thrown upon this curious 
Jeremiad, by aletter written by Charles II. to the 
Karl of Arlington. The letter bears date, August 
18th, 1665, and was written from Bruges, “Pray 
get me pricked down as many new Corrants and 
Sarrabands and other little dances as you can, and 
bring them with you, for I have got a small fiddler 
that does not play ill on the fiddle.” One need only 
look on Vandyke’s melancholy portrait, to under- 
stand that the first Charles loved grave and serious 
measures in music, leaving the Corrants and Sarra- 
bands to his hopeful son, who. to do him justiee, is 
said to have danced gracefully and delighted his 
fair admirers in the Palace at the Hague. Charles 
First’s favorite composer was William Lawes,brother 
of Henry, Milton’s friend ; the poor fellow lost his life 
at the slege of Chester, in 1645, an event which 
Fuller tells us, so affected the king that “he put on 
particular mourning for his dear servant, William 
Lawes, whom he commonly called the father of mu- 
sic.” So exaggerated a title might more rationally 
have been conferred upon Henry Purcell, had he pre- 
ceded Charles First’s favorite musician, for Purcell 
was a man altogether in advance of his time, a man 
who added to a mind sedulously cultivated from 
earliest years, a fancy, so rich and rare, that he 
could mate the sweet songs of Shakespeare to 
strains equally worthy. What higher praise can 
be given? Relatively to English musicians he stands 
in a somewhat similar position with Cimabue, in re- 
spect of Italian painters that followed him, the first 
great and acknowledged pioneer in form and color- 
ing. It has been said, and Purcell himself ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Italian masters, but 
that fact no more disturbs his claims to originality 
and independence of thought than the Byzantine 
Madonnas interfered with the fair fame of the great 
Florentine. Purcell’s achievements, the slender in- 
strumental resources of those days taken into con- 
siderat on, are extraordinary. He touched nothing 
that he did not adorn, and for some years so exclu- 
sively monopolized the attention of his country, 
that for near thirty years after Purcell’s death his 
vocal music reigned sole and supreme; and, adds 
Burney, “his anthems gave way only to the favor- 
ite opera-songs of Handel.” It isa pity that Pur- 
cell's anthems and Handel’s opera songs should be 
regarded rather as curiosities than things for con- 
stant use, and seldom escape the limited areas of a 
few cathedrals and eclectic drawing-rooms, The 
analysis of the numerons works of Henry Purcell 
must be left to the musical student ; our purpose is 
confined to giving arapid sketch of the few facts 
known respecting this great musician. 

Henry Purcell, born in the year 1658, came of a 
musical family, for the names of both of his father 
and uncle appear in the list of the gentlemen of the 
Chap 1 Royal, at the time of the coronation of 
Charles II. At the eirly age of six years he be- 
came a pupil of “Captain” Cook, a gentleman whose 
— vocation of educating chorister boys had 

en rudely disturbed by the great Rebellion, when 
musicians along with other civilians were called at 
a moment’s notice, to trail a pike or follow the drum, 
Cook, on the strength of his military antecedents, 
retained for the rest of his days the name of “Cap- 
tain,” and it is certain that he trained and drilled in 
musical evolutions Henry Purcell, a recruit who 
did his musical serjeant lasting honors, After 
weighing the combined testimony of Burney and 
Hawkins, it seems clear that the friends or execu- 
tors and administrators of Dr. Blow, who have re- 


* Author of ‘‘Ma‘ Bess,” a song often, but wrongly 





attributed to Purcell. 
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corded on the actor’s tombstone that “he was mas- 
ter to the famous Mr. Purcell,” were indebted to im- 
agination for their facts. At best this round asser- 
tion must be taken with much qualification. Pur- 
cell may have studied a short time under Blow, but 
dates and other stubborn facts, which we need not 
pause to examine, negative the supposition that 
Pureell’s real apprenticeship was served under one, 
of whom, along with a famous Italian composer, 
Charles Lamb had so small an appreciation as to 
ask— 


“Cannot a man be free and easy, 
Without admiring Pegolesi, 

Or through the world with comfort go, 
Who never heard of Doctor Blow ?” 


At the early age of eighteen, Purcell became or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey, and a few years after- 
wards was elected to a similar office at the Chapel 
Royal. After hunting in vain for evidence relative 
to his powers as an organ player, we have found 
nothing but a rebus, translated from the Latin, and 
set to music in the form of a catch by a certain Mr. 
Lenton in 1701:— 


“A mate to a cock, and corn tall as wheat 
Is his christian name, who in musick’s compleat, 
His surname begins with the grace of a eat, 
And concludes with the house of a hermit, note 
that. 
His skill and performance each anditor wins, 
But the poet deserves a good kick on the shins” 


For the poor jokes in this charade, we should be 
glad to help the exeeutioners in kicking invoked by 
the poet on his own shins ; but still we are grateful 
for the testimony, bare and insufficient as it is, to 
Purcell’s organ playing. From the outset of Pur- 
cell's career as a composer, he formed his style on 
the Italian school, and rotably on the model of 
Carissimi, kis good genius leading him instinctive 
ly to eschew the French teaching, so greatly affect- 
ed by the king, and the -.usicians sent by the ex- 
press royal eommmand to study in Paris. Purcell 
was always the first to acknowledge the obligations 
he was under to the Italian school. In the follow- 
ing preface to his twelve sonatas for two violins and 
a bass, published in 1683, he gives us his sentiments 
in respect of Italian music: “For its author, he has 
faithfully endeavored a just imitation of the most 
far-famed Italian masters, principally to bring the 
seriousness and gravity of that sort of music into 
vogue and reputation among our countrymen, whose 
humors 'tis time now should. begin to loathe the 
levity and balladry of owr neighbors, He is not 
ashamed to own his unskilfulness in the Italian Jan- 
guage, but that is the unhappiness of his education, 
which cannot justly be counted his fault; however, 
he thinks he may warrantably affirm that he is not 
mistaken in the power of the Italian notes, or cle- 
gancy of their compositions.” 

Purcell’s first efforts at writing for the stage were 
in the year 1677, when he was just nineteen years 
of age. They were in aid of am amateur perform- 
ance of a drama called “Dido and Aneas,” the work 
of a certain Mr. Josias Priest, a famous dancing- 
master, who kept a boarding school in Leicester 
Fields. The piece was acted by the young ladies 
of the school before their parents and friends. 
There must have been good Miles amongst the au- 
dience, for the applause that greeted the mnsic at 
these private theatricals induced Purcell to believe 
that he had struck wpon a new vein of inventions, 
and from that time his attention as a composer was 
divided between the church and theatre. There 
has been preserved a curious letter on this subject 
from Dr, Blow to Henry Purcell, in which it is ob- 
served that ‘‘persors of their profession are subject 
to an equal attraction of the church and the play- 
house, and therefore in a situation resembting that 
of the tomb of Mahomet, which is said to be sus- 
pended between heaven and earth.” 

We have one of the few glimpses of Purcell, inde- 
ewe of his art, in his preface to the opera of 

Yiocletian. The libretto had been adapted * the 
famous actor, Betterton, from the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a..d the music was dedicated by Pur- 
cell to the Duke of Somerset in language sufficient- 
ly curious to warrant our quotation. “Your Grace 
has been pleased so particularly to favor the com- 
poe of the music in Dioclesian, that from thence 

have been encouraged to the presumption of Ded- 
icating not only it, but also the unworthy author of 
it, to your protection. All arts and sciences have 
received their first encouragement from great Per- 
sons, and owe their Propagation and success to 





their esteem: like some sort of fruit trees, which 
being of a tender constitution, and delicate in their 
nature, reqyire the shadow of the Cedar to shield 
their infancy from Blites and storms.” 

“Music and Poetry have ever been acknowledged 
sisters, which, walking hand in hand, support each 
other, Poetry and Painting have arrived to their 
perfection in our own country ; musick is yet but in 
its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of 
what it may be hereafter in England when the mas- 
ters of it shall find encouragement. ’Tis now learn- 
ing Italian, which is its best master, and studying a 
little of the French air, to give it somewhat more of 
Gayety and Fashion: Thus being farther from the 
sun we are of later growth than our neighbor coun- 
tries, and must be content to shake off our Barbari- 
ty by degrees, &c.” 

There is a tradition that Purcell entered rather too 
freely into the gaiety and uproarious mirth which 
was the fashion in the early days after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. The elder Purcell, according to 
Pepys, could be as convivial as his son, and yet 
never forget he was a gentleman in act and deed as 
well as by courtesy. “After dinner I went back to 
Westminster Hall. Here I met with Mr. Lock, and 
Purcell, Master of Musique, and went with them to 
the Coffee House, into a room next the water, by 
ourselves, where we spent an hour or two. Here 
we had a variety of brav@ Italian and Spanish 
songs, and a canon for eight voices, which Mr. 
Lock had lately made on these words: “Domine 
salvum fac Regem.” Purcell had a rooted aversion 
to the viol da gamba, an instrument on which his 
friend Mr. Gostling, the Sub-dean of Westminster, 
was a skilful player. To endeavor to quench his 
friend’s enthusiastic attachment to the obnoxious 
instrument Purcell set the following stanza to mu- 
sic, in the form of a round for three voices :— 


“Of all the instruments that are, 
* None with the viol can compare. 
Mark how the strings their order keep, 
With a whet, whet, whet and a sweep, sweep, 
sweep. 
But above all this still abounds, 
With a zingle, zingle zing, and a zit zan zounds.” 


If it be true that Purcell’s later days were un- 
worthy of him, that he was constantly at taverns, 
that he prostrated his gifts by setting to music 
coarse and ribald songs, which passed for wit with 
low associates, we are sorry he should have tarnish- 
ed his good name, and plead nothing by way of 
palliation. No exeuse indeed can be valid, for he 
had a first-rate position as a teacher, and, amongst 
other appointments, held the directorship of the 
private concerts of Lord Keeper North. It is 
piteous to read that Purcell’s death on the 21st of 
November, 1695, was caused by a cold caught 
whilst waiting in vain for admission into his own 
house, Mrs. Purcell wishing to punish him for keep- 
ing late hours. But those were licentious days, 
and Purcell’s taste for wit and wine proved, if we 
are to believe tradition, fatal to him. But tavern 
brawler or not, he left a name second to none in the 
muster roll of English musicians, 


———_—__-_--_ ~~ 
Annual Report. 


BEFORE THE SALEM ORATORIO SOCIETY AT ITS MEET- 


ING ON THE EVENING OF JUNE 30, 1873. 


In the Report given to the Society by Mr. Ha- 
gar, at its annual meeting on Monday evening, July 
10, 1871, is to be found an accurate and succinct ac- 
count of its origin and formation, with its history 
and performances for the first three years of its ex- 
istence. During that time it had, after much eare- 
ful instruction and study, giving ten public per- 
formances with as many public rehearsals, its reper- 
toire of music consisting of Handel’s Messiah, 
Haydn's Creatton,Mendelssohn's Eiijah and Si. Paul, 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. It had given the Crea- 
tion three times, the Messiah twice, Hlijah twice, St. 
Paul and the Stabat Mater each once. To this re- 
pertoire it has since added Handel's Jsrael in Egypt, 
given once with other societies in Boston. Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise, given once in Salem, and 
the miscellaneous music of the World’s Peace Jubi- 
lees, also given in Boston. All its studies, and its 
performances have been under the thorough teach- 
ing and conducting of Mr. Zerrahn. 

At the annual meeting of the society July 10, 
1871, quoting from Mr. Lincoln’s unpublished Re- 
port of 1872, Messrs. F. H. Lee, Solomon Lincoln, 
J. T. Hewes, B. H. Fabens, W. Agge, and E. Val- 
entine, were elected Directors for the year following. 





At their meeting for organization, Ang. 25, Mr. 
Lincoln was chosen Chairman, and Mr. Fabens, 
Secretary, and the former Treasurer, Mr. E. R. 
Bigelow was re-elected. 

On Monday evening, October 9, the rehearsals 
for the season commenced with upwards of 300 
members, haydn’s Creation being the work select- 
ed for further practice and a concert, A public per- 
formance took place at Mechanic Hall, on Monday 
evening, Nov, 21, 1871, the chorus numbering 329, 
the largest number present at any of its concerts up 
tothat date. The audience was about three times 
that number, including persons admitted on tickets 
unsold and those distributed to members. The 
soloists were Mrs, J. Houston West, Soprano, Mr. 
F. C. Packard, Tenor, and Mr. J. F. Winch Bass, 
Mr. G. W. Sumner presiding at the Organ. The 
Orchestra consisted of twenty instruments, or one 
instrument to each sixteen voices, a very inadequate 
adjustment. The rendering of the music was superb 
and the society kept up to its enviable reputation. 

Handel's Messiah was then taken under rehearsal, 
it being thought desirable to bring it out at Christ- 
mas, as nearly as might be, of which festival of the 
Christian Church it is a most fitting musical expo- 
nent. It was given on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
27, with the aid of Mrs. Houston-West, Soprano ; 
Mrs. C. A. Barry, Alto; Messrs, W. J. Winch, 
Tenor, and J. F. Winch, Bass; Mr. Sumner being 
at the organ and Mr. Zerrahn conducting. The 
chorus numbered 400 voices, the largest number at 
any concert, the orchestra 20 instruments, or one 
instrument to every twenty voices, which is about 
as unsuitable a proportion as can be well devised. 
The rendering of the music was, however, in every 
part truly admirable, and in reference to both the 
performances of the season, it may be safely said, 
that though the Society lost financially (about $250), 
its character as a musical association was maintain- 
ed up to the best standard. The press of the city 
and of Boston were not a little sharp upon the Sa- 
lem public for the holding back of its patronage and 
for neglecting a society of which it was declared 
any city might be justly proud, and which had, as 
it were, carried by successful storm the keenest 
criticism of the keenest critics, and as at a bound, 
had leaped so high in repute as to cause the presid- 
ing officer of the oldest musical association of the 
country to suggest in his annual address to its 
members, that “there was danger of its losing some 
of its laurels.” : 

At the meeting of the Society next following 
this Concert, February 29, 1872, the question of 
taking part in the proposed “World's Peace Jubi- 
lee,” was discussed, and decided in the affirmative. 
Mr. Lincoln, Chairman of the Directors, stated that 
the Executive Committee of the Jubilee proposed 
that one day of the Festival should be given to the 
performance of Handel's great oratorio of Jsrael in 
Egypt, a composition which affords an opportunity 
for the highest display of chorus singing. The 
Double Chorus required for the performance was to 
consist of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
with about seven hundred voices for the First Cho- 
rus, Salem Society, the Lynn Choral Union, and 
the West Roxbury Musical Association, united for 
the second chotxs, about seven hundred voices, 
The orchestra to contain about two hundred pieces, 
a ratio of 2 to 7 on each single chorus, and of 1 to 
7 on the double chorus when both united, as in the 
single choruses. The Society voted to accept the 
invitation then conveyed and commenced its re- 
hearsals, in the early part of the season of 1871-2. 
On Thursday evening, May 9, the Society attended 
a rehearsal with the Lynn and West Roxbury So- 
cieties, and a detachment of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, at Bumstead Hall under the Musie Hall in 
Boston. A second rehearsal took place on the eve- 
ning of June 14, with the full force of the combined 
Societies. As Mr. Lincoln justly observed in his 
summary at the last annual meeting, “this rehear- 
sal was one of the grandest performances of this 
class of music, which it had been the fortune of 
most of us to hear.” At the public performance in 
the Coliseum, June, 1872, the orchestral accompani- 
ment consisted of 40 first violins, 40 second, 25 
violas, and 40 basses, violoncellos and doubles, with 
60 wind instruments, and the organ. With each 
single chorus this gave a ratio of one instrument to 
every seven voices, a very fair apportionment, It 
may here be observed than an orchestral aceompa- 
ment for each single chorus in this Oratorio has 
never been arranged, the same instrumental force 
aiding each and the whole, thus “serving two mas- 
ters.” 

Onthe contrary, in Bach's greatest work, his 
Passion Music, each single chorus has its own or- 















































LITTLE ROMANCE. 25 


KLEINE ROMANZE. 
R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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RURAL SONG. 
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R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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ADAGIO ESPRESSIVO. 27 


R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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chestra, the two continuing whenever the two cho- 
ruses unite. The two parties making up the pres- 
ent performance were, I think, exceedingly well 
matched. Never before, in this country at least, 
was the Oratorio given on such a scale, each side 
seeming to be animated by the uniqueness of the oc- 
sion, The City Society did its best, not to be out- 
done by its musical cousins from the country, and 
the latter, the three societies merging all their force 
into a unity of effort, did their best to show the folk 
of the City that they were willing to encounter all 
the risk of the friendly rivalry. The two rehear- 
sals gave full promise of a successful rendering of 
the great work at the Jubilee, When, however, 
the long-looked for occasion arrived, the vastness of 
the building erected for the celebration really nul- 
lified the effect notwithstanding the perfectness of 
the performance. It was right good singing in a 
right bad place. 

In the sitting arrangements at the Jubilee itself, 
our Society was not favorably dealt with. It had 
devoted a large part of the previous season to prep- 
aration, giving very special study and much time 
to what was represented to be a great feature of the 
occasion, paying quite heavily in personal expenses, 
and receiving at last, though early in its volunteer- 
ing to take part, locations for the several voices, 
the least convenient, the least comfortable, and the 
most embarrassing. In fact, so far as the general 
work of singing was concerned, our own and many 
other Societies, similarly situated, were considera- 
bly demoralized. 

I think these two experiments have fully demon- 
strated that there is a limit both to the number of 
performers, and to the space wkich should be allot- 
ted to an audience, beyond which neither acoustic 
nor artistic effects can be secured. The laws of the 
velocity of sight and of sound, determine this limit 
with a very near approximation, and these laws 
cannot be transgressed, but at a sacrifice of these 
eftects. Nor does increase of numbers either in cho- 
rus or orchestra proportionally increase the result 
intended. Some calculations seem to show that, 
say 2500 to 3000 voices, with the parts justly pro- 
portioned, and an orchestral force of about 500, 
string and wind instruments, likewise properly pro- 
portioned, will, with far greater success, meet the 
utmost requirements of any choral performance, 
than attended the efforts of the masses gathered on 
these occasions, Such a body of performers could be 
accommodated in a space represented by one-third 
the area obtained from a circle described by a ra- 
dius of some 135 feet, deducting space for alleys and 
orchestra, Over this distance the sound of the in- 
struments, grouped near the leader, would travel in 
about one eighth of a second, a time so short as to 
be almost coincident with the sight of the beat of 
the conductor's baton. An auditorium that would 
accommodate from 6000 to 8000 persons would sup- 
plement the arrangement. You will all undoubt- 
edly recall the embarrassment approximating on 
confusion, in the attempt of the more remotely 
placed singers to reconcile the beat of the conductor 
with the sound of the violins of the orchestra, the 
time between the sight of the one and the sound of 
the other being over one-third of a second, 

At the annual meeting on Wednesday evening, 
September 18, 1872, the Society proceeded to the 
choice of officers for the year ensuing, the nomina- 
tion being confided to a committee of five gentle- 
men and four ladies, who, after consultation report- 
ed the names of Messrs. J. T. Hewes, H. K. Oliver, 
E. Valentine, B. H. Fabens, and William Archer 
and M. Fenollosa, and the two latter of these gen- 
tlemen declining, the Board authorized, to fill va- 
cancies, elected Messrs. R. B. Gifford and William 
Agge in their places. It having been voted to 
place three ladies on the board, a committee of 
ladies nominated Misses Abbie Peirson, E. W. Sils- 
bee and Ellen Brown. Mr. Bigelow was _ subse- 
quently by the Board again elected Treasurer, Mr. 
Valentine, Secretary, and H. K. Oliver Chairman. 
The Directors having been instructed by the Socie- 
ty to consider the expediency of organizing as a 
legally incorporated body, came to a favorable con- 
clusion, prepared a set of By-laws for its govern- 
ment under the arrangement contemplated, and 
caused them to be printed and distributed among 
the members. Final action inthe matter is yet to 
be taken. When the subject was first suggested it 
was supposed that incorporation might be effected 
under the General Law which embraces ‘Educa- 
tional” purposes in its reach, but that proving 
doubtful, formal application was made to the Legis- 
lature of 1873. The petition was referred to the 
Committee on Education, who, after a hearing de- 
cided to make the existing Statute more comprehen- 





sive by inserting the word “musical,” and this re- 
moving doubt, enables any Society, whose object is 
the study and practice of music in its highest forms, 
to become a corporate body. It now only remains 
for this Society to complete the work, if it see fit so 
to do, : 

There have been during the season just closed 27 
rehearsals, including two with Orchestra at Me- 
chanic Hall on afternoons preceding concerts. The 
average attendance was 189 out of 292 members, 
being 65 per cent—the percentage of the preceding 
season having been 61, or 265 out of a total of 435, 
this attendance exceeding the whole number of 
members the past year by 36. The very large 
number for the year 1871-72, was doubtless caused 
by the expected World’s Jubilee. This falling off 
of numbers affected our receipts—the admission 
fees dropping from $1200 in 1871 to $703 in 1872, a 
difference of $497. 

There have been but two public performances 
the past year, one on the 6th of February, of mis- 
cellaneous selection of music before the Young 
Men’s Union of this city, given without Orchestra, 
but with the aid of two Piano Fortes, and the Organ 
under Messrs. Upton and Sumner. At this concert 
the parts usually taken by professional artists, were 
well sustained by ladies and gentlemen from our 
own numbers. 

The other concert was given on the 19th of May, 
1873, consisting of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
with an orchestra of 26 pieces, and Mrs, J. M. Os- 
good of Boston, Mrs. C. B. Fowler of Salem, Mr. 
Nelson Varley of London, as Soloists, Mr. Sumner, 
of Boston, at the organ, and Mr. M. S. Downes of 
Andover, as pianist, the chorus numbering about 
220. Of all the admirable singing of the society, I 
think that of this concert was the finest, and though 
financially we lost, we added very largely to our 
already large musical reputation. Our loss at this 
particular concert was $166.30. But to this must 
properly be added the cost of four extra rehearsals 
at $30 each, making $120, and carrying the total 
loss to $286.30. This addition is legitimate be- 
cause but for this concert the rehearsals for the sea- 
son would have closed four weeks earlier than they 
did. 

Looking at the whole financial results of all our 
Concerts,of which we have given since our formation, 
in 1868, fourteen, excluding those of the Jubilees, 
the conclusion would be that public performances of 
the class of music to which our study is specially 
directed, are not remunerative, and if money-mak- 
ing were our object, a lower and more attractive 
specialty would be politic. But that is by no 
means our object. We have desired to explere and 
to know something of the higher fields of the science, 
and to educate ourselves and the community up to 
a loftier standard. For ourselves, we have in good 
measure succeeded, and hope and believe the public 
will follow on. Weighing gains and losses of all 
our public work, we stand about even, the present 
diminution of our fund being due to the falling off 
in receipts for admission for the last season. A 
small credit may be given to this in our payment of 
about $60, towards the copies of Judas Maccaheus, 
The accounts of the Treasurer have been audited 
and found to be correct with due vouchers, a bal- 
ance remaining of $1421.30, on deposit in our Sav- 
ings Banks. 

His report to be presented this evening will give 
all details of receipts and expenditures, 

Two deaths have occurred out of our number 
since the last annual meeting, one that of Miss Grace 
P. Edwards of the Sopranos, a very lovely and esti- 
mable young lady, at 18 years of age, daughter of 
Mr. Jesse B, Edwards of this city ; the other that 
of Mr. Augustus R, Clark of the Basses, at the age 
of 22 years, son of Augustus N. Clark, Esq., of Bev- 
erly, by the accidental discharge, of a pistol on the 
17th of July, 1872,—a young man greatly esteemed 
and beloved. Both were valuable members of the 
Society.—Their early death brings to mind the an- 
cient Greek proverb: “Whom God loves, die 
young.” 

Mr. Zerrahn, our deservedly esteemed teacher 
and conductor, to whom so much of our success is 
due, has been engaged for the ensuing season, and 
the Directors recommend a return to Thursday eve- 
nings for our rehearsals, 

Pardon, now, a few suggestions in relation to our 
Society. Inevery year of its existence there has 
been a great disproportion of parts, the Sopranos 
largely predominating and the Tenors’ falling in 
numbers. This I believe is the case in nearly all 
similar societies. It is not easy to procure an ade- 
quate force of Tenors, and it requires of those who 
are in service great effort to maintain their part 





and render it audible in full chorus singing. Our 
own is of remarkable and vigorous quality. Yet it 
is too exacting a demand upon so small a number. 
The Sopranos should indeed be larger numerically, 
and more strongly telling in the work than any of 
the other parts, but not to the extent that prevails 
with us. The first violins of an orchestra, whose 
relative work is that of the Sopranos in the chorus 
(the second violins being that of the Altos, the vio- 
las that of the Tenors), should always exceed in num- 
ber. But what would be thought of 120 first vio- 
lins to 60 seconds, 30 violas and 40 bassts—which 
are about the proportions which the several parts 
of our Society bore to each other during the season 
just passed, and which is not far different from those 
which are permitted to exist in similar associations. 
If our three other parts are not increased our pres- 
ent Sopranos should be reduced to a picked force of 
certainly not exceeding eighty. But I look and 
hope to see these other parts materially yet prudent- 
ly enlarged. A good ratio may be expressed by the 
numbers 5, 4,4 and 5, for the respective parts,— 
the orchestral force to be in proportion to the voices 
of about one to five, or one to six, the strings, of 
course, predominating. No account is made here of 
the organ, as it is needed in Oratorios only in oc- 
casional passages besides the choruses.—But com- 
monly only about 50 instruments to 400 Voices are 
used, a ratio of one to eight, and not seldom even a 
greater disproportion is used. In the sacred con- 
certs of the old Mozart Association of Salem, of 
about 100 members, I think we never had more 
than half a dozen in the orchestra, mostly strings. 

At the centennial commemoration of Handel's 
birthday, in London, in 1784, the orchestral force 
consisted of 253 instruments ofall sorts, there being, 
according to Dr. Burney, 48 first violins, 48 second, 
26 violas, 21 violoncellos, and 15 double basses, with 
27 bassoons, 26 oboes, 12 trumpets, and some 30 
other wind instruments, besides the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, where the commemoration was held. 
The vocal force, 246 in number, consisted of 60 So- 
pranos, of whom 47 were boys selected from cathe- 
dral choirs, 51 Altos, all men, Second Trebles (our 
Altos) not being then in vogue, 66 Tenors, and 69 
Basses. All these were picked experts. The ratio 
of voices and instruments was nearly equal, being 
246 to 253. 

Referring again to our Soprano force, I am decid- 
edly of opinion that if not reduced, in which there 
might be much difficulty, it should not be increased, 
The number we now have is amply enough for a 
balance of 90 Altos, 80 Tenors and 90 to 100 Basses, 
and with that proportion, if we be as well trained 
as we proved to be at our late performance in May, 
of the “Hymn of Praise,” we need fear no rivals in a 
fair harmonious tournament, the same orchestra 
being allotted to each contestant society in the “pas- 
sage at arms,” or rather, the passage at voices and 
singing. 

At the late concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in New York, the ratio of the parts was 115 
Sopranos, 105 Altos, 90 Tenors and 100 Basses, 400 
voices in all, a most excellent adjustment, the Or- 
chestra under Thomas numbering 80, or one instru- 
ment to every five voices, This proportion was far 
better than that at the Handel Centennial commem- 
oration just spoken, of, and as nearly right as will 
be likely to be realized, It could not have failed to 
contribute materially to the very great success of 
the several performances of the Society. As we are 
situated with the ratio of the vocal parts so wholly 
“out of true,” an orchestra on all public occasions, 
reduced to a minimum, because of lack of patronage 
adequate to our wants, with a Hall wholly unsuita- 
ble for the musical purposes we have in view, we 
have very many very serious obstacles to overcome, 
and the wonder to me has always been, that we 
have so well met them, with a balance like that of 
which Solomon speaks, when he declared that ‘an 
unjust balance is an abomination to the Lord.” 

I really believe that it is quite time for the Socie- 
ty to take the ground that admittance to its great 
privileges ought not tobe granted with too ready 
compliance, that more rigor in examination of can- 
didates, strictness in administration of such regula- 
tions as may be adopted under the proposed new or- 
ganization, must be observed. 1 consider the in- 
struction received at our rehearsals and the neces- 
sary careful study required by us to make that in- 
struction effective, as among the very highest ad- 
vantages tothe amateur. I count my own experi- 
ence in this Society with the very best of the many 
musical privileges of which I have partaken in the 
course of anot very short life. Positively delight- 
ful and purifying have been the enjoyments in 
which we have participated, giving and receiving 
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the highest esthetic relish, So excellent on many 
an evening has been the singing of the Society, that 
at times, ceasing to sing myself, I have been a lis- 
tening recipient of its harmonies, and have inward- 
ly thanked Him who hath given us voice and power 
to sing His praises, and so to raise us up to a nearer 
idea of what would be the perfectness of that work 
when, released from the infirmities of earth, man 
shall join in purer and higher harmonies above, 
when, in the words of Milton: 


“‘wearing victorious palms, 
In hymns devout and holy psalms”— 
“We sing with saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 
While the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires.” 


I recommend the consideration of the idea of ad- 
mitting, on proper pecuniary terms, and under 
proper restrictions, honorary members with certain 

rivileges at rehearsals and public performances, 
he experiment has been successfully tried by the 
Society at Lynn, and has materially aided its funds. 


Most needful for the success of any association, 
and very positively so for one devoted to study of 
the wars of the acknowledged masters of music, is 
that spirit of self-sacrifice that merges individuality 
into the general whole, so that doubt of success is 
lost in the assurance that the strength of each is at 
all times steadily co-operating with that of all 
towards achieving the general end, In this connec- 
tion St. Paul's famous simile suggests itself, the 
none, | members making one body wherein eye and 
ear, hand and foot, are essential to the life and per- 
fectness of the whole—where the feebler as well as 
the less honorable members are equally needed— 
where if one suffer all suffer—and where all should 
care for each, and each for the whole. In musical 
societies, as in others, are diversities of gifts. You 
shall find one person quicker than another at read- 
ing the mere notation of an author; another, more 
slow at this, is quicker at comprehending his intent 
and meaning; another unites these two desirable 
qualifications; a fourth, with a quick and practiced 
eye discerning the harmonic combinations, analyzes 
an entire phrase at a glance, and realizes its effect 
without hearing a sound, Beethoven in his deaf- 
ness heard in his mind’s ear all the marvellous ef- 
effects of those sublime combinations in his sympho- 
nies which he was never to hear with his bodily 
ears, In a society devoted to the study and inter- 
pretation of music, all these gifts are essential cor- 
tributors to the good of each other and of the whole, 
and they would be selfishly forgetful of duty to as- 
sociates and to the whole, who, “feeling themselves 
to have already attained” perfection, should with- 
draw aid and comfort and encouragement from 
those of less capability, not only not “helping their 
infirmities,” but really retarding the advance of the 

eneral body. In Shakespeare's “Timon of Athens,” 
‘imon says: 


“Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
One must support them after.” 


The general welfare is above that of the individual, 
and to insure a well-formed, compact and successful 
whole, there must be a close fitting and close cling- 
ing together of its several unities, The breaking 
away of the weakest, and by stronger reason, the 
breaking away of the strongest, may imperil the 
whole, Pardon a personal reference. It was with 
much reluctance, a reluctance growing out of a full 
knowledge of my power of work, and a sense of pro- 
spective official nndutifulness, that I accepted a po- 
sition on the board of direction, and from the board 
the place of its presiding officer, for the year past. 
Whatever of success has attended the year's work, 
is due tothe efforts of my associates, and I thank 
them for carrying the burden and sparing me. You 
will dome the kindness to receive my declining of 
any Official position hereafter. After sixty-three 
years, beginning at ten years of age as a singing 
boy at Park Street Church in Boston, of continuous 
service in the musical field, while as Virgil puts 
into the mouth of old Entellus, victor in the famous 
boxing-match, ‘a livelier blood gave strength, and 
envious old age had not sprinkled my temples with 
silvery locks"—I may not unreasonably claim im- 
munity from further official service beyond what 
may fall to the lot of a private soldier, in which ca- 
pacity I yet hope to be allowed to serve in this 
corps as long as I may be useful. When the day 
comes that Shakespeare describes in his well-known 
and graphic “Seven Ages,” wherein 





“the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
His spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
With youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound ;—” 


When that day shall have come, I shall myself 
readily discern it, and without the hint or prompt- 
ing, yet with deep reluctance, will retire to wait pa- 
tiently till the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher of life be shivered at 
the fountain—the dust returned to the earth whence 
it came, and the spirit unto God who gave it.— 
Then, when the body dies, perhaps you may find 
and sin’ a requiem from out of the many sweet har- 
monies we have so often sung together. 

Henry K. Ottver. 
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Mere Music and the Art of Music. 


Not every musician is an Artist. Skill, tact, 
science, clever tricks to win an audience or be in 
fashion, fall short of this high distinction. Yet we 
confound the eternal work of Art and the merest 
superficiality, composed by rule or memory, under 
the common term of music. Among the number- 
less varieties of things which may be played or sung, 
there is much which claims to be music for a great- 
er reason than that it is capable of being played or 
sung, or that it consists of agreeable combinations 
and successions of tones; for the reason, namely, 
that it is full of ‘soul and meaning, “of imagina- 
tion all conpact,” and comes from an equal inspira- 
tion with the highest manifestations of the Art 
principle, whether in painting, sculpture, poetry or 
life. We look not to the mere verbal and rhythmi- 
cal dress of the poem, but to the poetry of it, the 
inner life and soul of it. So a true musical creation 
stands for lifein full as high a sense, and is as much 
the word of a great soul, as is a Hamlet or a Para- 
dise Lost, a Sistine Madonna, or a Cologne Cathe- 
dral. But poetry, which is no poetry, we can call 
rhyme ; eloquence, which is uninspired, we can call 
speech ; music we must call music, whether it’ be 
sentimental trash or a Handel's Messiah ; and there 
is no term to distinguish mere tunes conformed to 
rule from those which also contain meaning, fine 
originality and the spirit of true Art. A great 
many compositions bear about the same relation to 
the high Art standard of music which the rhymed 
commonplaces in the corner of a newspaper bear to 
poetry, or which mere glibness of speech bears to 
eloquence. And many people, talking of music as 
the art divine, confound together indiscriminately 
all kinds, high and low, as if the heavenly gift were 
common as the rain. 

What is Art? is not easily answered. Its pres- 
ence must be felt. If you have felt the difference, 
although unable to explain it, between an Apollo 
Belvidere and some tolerably skilful statue from an 
ordinary hand, you do at least attach a meaning to 
the term Art. In each of its departments there are 
several stages or approximations to pure Art, Thus. 
among writers, there is first the one who has mere- 
ly mastered the language, and who lets the lan- 
guage or the current literature do his thinking for 
him. Then there is the one who writes ably to some 
purpose, who knows how to adapt means to an end, 
to prove, to persuade, to please; such is the popu- 
lar speaker, lecturer, essayist, satirist, or didactic 
poet. Then comes the artist, who creates, who pro- 


duces a poem or a thought as it were for its own 
sake, because he is full of it and must give it utter- 
ance ; it is his own genius which he writes out, and 





he moulds the language to his use; it is to serve no 
special end; his work is an end in itself; it has not 
merely a relative, but an absolute existence; you 
do not ask why it is, but only what it is; it is some- 
thing that will live. The first is acquirement; the 
second, talent; the third, genius. 

So the painter, or sculptor, who succeeds in get- 
ting a close literal likeness of a head, may be after 
all no artist, but only one who has acquired some use 
of the tools of art. Above him is the skilful designer, 
who gives you representations or illustrations of 
historical scenes, or natural objects, or his own 
fancies, He has talent, yet he is not the artist. 
The artist, the man of genius, creates. He borrows 
his material and his subject, to be sure; but they 
are the least part of his picture or his group. He 
finds a subject in the Greek ideal of Apollo, in the 
story of Laocéon, in the landscape before him ; but 
that is only the web into which he must put the 
woof, Talent uses outlines and colors to represent 
a storm; genius first realizes, feels the storm, iden- 
tifies itself with it imaginatively ; then translates 
(reproduces) the storm into a picture, and then em- 
ploys both storm and picture to give outward sub- 
stance to its own ideal,—making both serve its 
master thought. The works of talent surprise us, 
and make usthink chiefly of the power and skill 
displayed in their execution. The works of genius 
overpower us, transport us, fill us with their own 
spirit, haunt us, suggest to us infinitely more than 
the eye has seen or the ear heard, and come over us 
like the whole heavens, showing us not one thing, 
but the subtile harmony of all things. The reason 
for their being lies not in the subject, or the page of 
history, which they illustrate; we do not have to 
go outside of the Art-work itself for it. All traces 
of the old mythology might be lost; yet the Apollo, 
without a name or clue to its story, would mean as 
much as it means now. 

So in Music. With those who work in tones, as 
with those who work in stone, or brass, or pigments, 
there are all grades of excellence, from manufacture 
up to Art. Do not confound the mechanical compo- 
ser or maker-up with the creator or artist, whose mu- 
sic is the exponent and beautiful revelation of his 
life. Believe, too, that in music itself there is some- 
thing greater than aught which it undertakes to il- 
lustrate or adorn; that Art is greater than its sub- 
jects or occasions; that a true soag, or symphony, 
has something more to do than to clothe a thought, 
or imitate a given scene, or tell a story. When 
Robert Franz “sets to music” a little poem of Heine 
or of Burns, he does, to be sure, first of all make 
sure that he has caught the spirit and intention of 
the poem,—nay, the very soul and essence of its 
form and rhythm—and then truly reproduces it in 
tones; but at the same time he has created some- 
thing, out of himself, out of the tone-world of which 
he is a native, which is not found in Burns or Heine, 
which could have taken form without their prompt- 
ing, destined to an equal immortality. Art’s nobler 
mission is to publish its own secret; to give you, 
not storms, moonlight, battles, hymns, tragedies, 
recollections, (for these you have, in the original, 
which is better than the copy); but to give you 
music, something which concerns you intimately, 
yet is not published in any other way. 


A great deal is said about imitations of nature, or 
stories of human life, running through music; and 
there is great joy among the disciples when some 
such hint, by way of explanation of his meaning in 
some piece, admired we know not why, can be got 
from the great master. Not content with enjoying 
it as music, we ask to have it repeated to us as 
thought; which is like asking to have the conscious 
condition of the blessed in another world made visi- 
ble to mortal senses here. To hear music truly, you 
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enter the realm of music, and feel as if allthe world 
were music, nothing else; you forget your former 
state; histories, persons, scenes, thoughts, words, 
are foreign here,—at least they are superfluous; it 
is not their element; when you come out of it you 
can but say, like Paul, “I know not whether I was 
in the body or out of the body.” Return to the 
matter-of-fact life of the senses, and ask the compo_ 
poser what he meant, and either he will give no an- 
answer, silent as the Sphynx, or one that will sad- 
ly disappoint you, Importuned for answer of some 
sort, he will tell you of any fly of circumstance that 
chanced to light upon the paper while he wrote, 
some stray thought hardly heeded, ‘‘unconsidered 
trifles,” any momentary consciousness of things 
without, which chequered the pure sky of his rhap- 
sody at his piano, Ask the clear running stream its 
meaning ; you will recognize the chance reflections 
of objects flitting over it, objects beautiful, fanciful, 
grotesque or low; but these are not the running 
stream. Soin Art; you may see all things, only 
not itself. 

Imitative music is sometimes wonderful, but it is 
not the highest. Music, though it is at times so 
universal and sublimely impersonal, is essentially 
subjective,—or perhaps, more strictly speaking, 
spiritual,—and mere musical imitations of objects 
are a prostitution of the art. They are not Art, any 
more than a fair photograph is Art. The traveller 
in Freiburg goes to hear the famous organ and the 
fantasia which undertakes to represent a concert on 
a lake interrupted by a storm; such things can 
hardly entertain the lover of true music twice, 
Even Haydn’s Creation, by its literal imitations, 
sacrifices too much to effect. Schindler, the biog- 
rapher of Beethoven, gives us an explanation, from 
the master himself, of one of his smaller Sonatas, 
tracing minutely through it, phrase by phrase, two 
answering parts, one pleading, the other angrily re- 
fusing, as if it were a quarrel between two lovers, or 
between husband and wife. From the lips of Beet- 
hoven himself, who would accept so mean an expla- 
nation? He told what he could, perhaps, but left 
the real thing untold, or never thought how much 
he meant. Could the story affect us like the music? 
Of no vulgar nature must the conflict be, which 
could be carried up into the pure realm of Art and 
made immortal !—a conflict of ideal beings, or of 
principles, or say, of the soul with Destiny, the mu- 
sic, meanwhile, harmonizing all their wild, impa 
tieit outbreaks, that they may not go beyond the 
law of beauty, and prophesying thus the sure and 
happy reconciliation. On another occasion, being 
asked the key to a Sonata, he replied; “Read Shake 
peare’s Tempest.” Bunt he did not say: “Itis a mu- 
sical translation of the Tempest.” In vain will you 
endeavor totracethe story through it, save in such 
idle way as you may trace a vague and fanciful con- 
nection between the accidental figures in the veins 
of marble or mahogany. You cannot say, this rep. 
resenis the angry billows; this, the bluster 0° the 
boatswain; this, the uplifting of the magician's 
wand; this, Miranda’s pleading sympathy; this, 
Caliban ; and this, the sudden flight and apparition 
of the tricksy Ariel, All this, done ever so well, 
would have been but a musical curiosity. Our ar- 
tist worked for no such end in this Sonata, It was 
his own wild, glorious, enchanting mood which he 
would utter and preserve in an enduring work of 
Art. Would you know what wrought him up to 
such a pitch of feeling, such a creative impulse ? 
“Read the Tempest.” These strains are but the 
audible vibrations of his soul under the spell of that 
wild tale of elemental discord, wonder, love, and 
all-subduing justice; his rapturous response to 
the tones of another master mind. While 
you listen, possibly your fancy will roam at large 





and recognize, ad libitum, full many a well-kno vn 
face,—Ariels, and beautiful, or grotesque spirits 
without number, “music i’ the air,” Calibans and 
growling thunder, the whole isle shaking, ocean 
roaring, clouds blackening, flames flickering on the 
tops of masts, soft sighs of love and pity, and deep 
tones of paternal wisdom,—but all indefinite (though 
music in itself is of all modes of utterance the most 
precise), all in the vague and evanescent intermin 
glings and successions of adream. No regular syn. 
opsis (except a purely musical and technical on >) 
could be given. Such isthe difference between Art 
and Skill. And thus is Music, as an art, no para- 
site, living upon other arts, but endowed with an 
independent being, and entrusted with its own pe- 
culiar mission. 
ergata 

The Triennial Musical Festival of the Handel & 
Haydn Society will come in the first week of next 
May. Then it will be seen again that Boston is ac- 
customed to Art festivals of a much nobler charac- 
ter than the Gilmore “Jubilees,” with which the late 
Cincinnati Festival was absurdly brought into com- 
parison. 








The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association, ten in number as usual, will begin on 
Thursday, Nov. 6, and be continued at almost regu- 
lar intervals of two weeks, Many will be interested 
to know that this time the members of the Associa- 
tion have concluded to waive all privileges whatever 
in regard to choice of seats, Al/ the seats will be of- 
fered for sale to the public at large without any 
reservation. The concerts are now felt to be too 
well established to require any guaranty as hereto- 
fore. Seasonable notice will be given. 


“Tue Vorce anp How to User.” This interest- 
ing and instructive series of articles, which we have 
copied from the Worcester Palladium, is to be pub- 
lished in the fall in book form by James R. Osgood 
& Co. 





Wieniawski, the violinist, was serenaded last 
week, in San Francisco ; he responded in both Eng- 
lish and German. He must have come as near as 
he did in Boston “to forgetting how to play in pub- 
lic,” for he at one concert dismissed the audience on 
account of the extremely small number present. 

New York.—The programme of the last “classi- 
cal” concert, in Central Park Garden, under Theo- 
dore Thomas's direction, was as follows :—CavsIry 
March, Schubert-Liszt; Overture to “Leonore,” No, 
2, Beethoven ; “Komarinskaja,” Glinka ; Selection 
from third act of the ‘‘Meistersinger,” Wagner ; 
Symphony, No. 3, “Im Walde,” Jaf’; Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 2, Liszt; Entr’acte: “Colombe,” 
Gounod ; Waltzes: “Geschichte aus dem Wiener- 
Wald,” S‘rauss ; Polonaise from the “Struensee,” 
Meyerbeer. 


The Festival at Bonn, in honor to the memory of 
Rosert Scuumany, will take place on the 17th, 18th 
and 19th of August. The musical direction is entrust. 
ed to Prof. Joseph Joachim, the great violinist,of Ber- 
lin, and Herr von Wasielewski (author of the life of 
Schumann, and the admirable book on ‘The Violin 
and its Masters”), of Bonn. Among the leading ar- 
tists who will take part are: Mme. Clara Schuminn, 
the composer's widow; Frau Wilt, the excellent 
singer of the Imperial Opera at Vienna; Frau Ama- 
lie Joachim, the admired contralto; Herr Stockhau- 
sen, the baritone; Franz Diener, court opera sing- 
er at Berlin; Professors Adolph Schultze, and Ru- 
dorff, of Berlin; L. Strauss of London, &c., &e. 
The programme for each of the three days consists 
exclusively of works by Schumann. First day, the 
great Symphony in D minor (No. 4), and the Can- 





tata “Paradise and the Peri.” Second day, Over- 
ture to Manfred; Piano Concerto in A minor; 
Nachilied, for chorus and orchestra; second Sym- 
phony, in C major; and the third part of the Faust 
music. The third day will be,devoted to a miscel- 
laneous programme of string quartets, songs, and 
pianoforte pieces. 





Tue Poor Orean-Grinpers.—We are glad to see 
at last some legal interference with the cruel sys- 
tem whereby Italian children are sold out by their 
parents to heartless padroni, who exploit them in 
our streets. These little slaves of music are prom- 
ised their redemption, Music isa good thing in it- 
self; but compulsory music is altogether bad, alike 
for those compelled to make it and for those com- 
pelled to hear it; especially the former. The daily 
papers give the following : 

New Haven, Cony., July 23.—At the trial of 

Glione; the Italian padrone, before the city court, 
to-day, several Italians from New York and other 
places were present. The four boys testified that 
they had been in this country for twenty-one 
months, and had been kept in the Crosby-street den 
until they were brought to New Haven, seven weeks 
ago; that they were beaten or kicked unless they 
brought in a prescribed sum every night, and were 
told by Glione to steal if they could not earn the 
money, that they were also told by Glione that their 
ao would be fined, and they would be arrested 
vy the police ifthey ran away, and that he had a 
legal right to hold them, They all said that they 
would be glad to be free if the laws will give them 
freedom and they can be protected from Glione. 

The contracts under which the padrone claims a 
right to hold the boys were put in and translated, 
and it appeared that the boys’ services had been 
sold to him by their parents for four or five years, 
at an average rate of $20 per year, and with a pro- 
vision that the parents should forfeit the wages and 
a fine of 880 ifthe boys should run away during 
the term ofservice. The recent Italian laws upon 
this subject were also put in. Signor Secchi de 
Casali, editor of the Eco d'Italia, was one of the wit- 
nesses for the State. 

The statute under which Glione has been indicted 
was passed in 1854 for the purpose of nullifying the 
fugitive slave law, but was never used for that pur- 
pose, The penalty is States prison for from two to 
five years, 

The court held that Glione is guilty of imprison- 
ing free persons with intent to keep them in a state 
of servitude against their will, and required the 
prisoner to furnish total bonds of $4000 for his ap- 
pearance before a jury in October. Failing to fur- 
nish bonds Glione was committed to the county 
jail. 

’ The boys will be taken care of by the city author- 
ities until October, 





Rome.— The Philharmonic Academy recently 
gave an interesting concert which opened with We- 
ber's overture to Oberon, This was followed by a 
four part motet: “Adoramus,” by Palestrina  mag- 
nificently given by the chorus; Beethoven's “Mig- 
non,” sung by Sis;norina Pia Pelissier; a four-part 
“Ave, Maria,” by Orsini; and Mendelssohn's Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the pianist bein, Signorina Giulia Decou- 
sandier, This concluded the first part. The prin- 
cipal feature in the second part was a ten-part mad- 
rigal entitled “Keo.” It is by Luca Marenzio, a 
composer ofthe sixteenth century, born at Coceag- 
lio, near Breschia, He was particularly celebrated 
for his madrigals, which gained him the title of ‘‘di- 
vine.” He was chapelmaster to the King of Poland; 
but being obliged on account of ill-health to leave 
that country, he came to Rome where he died. He 
was buried in the Church of San Lorenzo in Luci- 
na. Signorina Decousandier performed the Abbate 
Franz Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsedy ;” Signora 
Rossi and the chorus gave the contralto air from 
Gluck’s Orfeo ; the female chorus gave the bathing 
chorus from Les Huguenots; and the coneert closed 
with the prayer from Rossini’s Mose.—The Munici- 
pal Council have voted a monument to Manzoni in 
the Capitol. A special committee of the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia and the Philharmonic Academy of 
tome have commissioued each of the following gen- 
tlemen, Signori Bornia, Orsini, Sangiorgi, and Lu- 
cilla, to set a different piece of poetry by the de- 
ceased author, for performance at the inauguration 
of the monument, 
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Music Abroad. 


London. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. The fifth summer concert was 
devoted to a performance of Acis and Galatea, a work 
which, although written for the stage, is best as a Canta- 
ta di Camera. 

That such popular music was done full justice to need 
hardly be recorded. The chief vocalists were Mme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Santley, and the choir, strengthened by profes- 
sional assistance, was that attached to the Crystal Palace. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington’s singing of the songs al- 
lotted to Galatea cannot be surpassed. Mr. Sims Reeves 
often selects ‘Love sounds an alarm”’ as one of his great- 
est displays, and his singing of this renowned air excited 
the usual amount of applause. Polyphemus’s recitative 
“T rage, I burn,”’ and the succeeding air, “O, ruddier 
than the cherry,” is never heard to so much advantage 
as when rendered by Mr. Santley, and the effect this 
number produced on Saturday was, as usual, highly ex- 
citing. Mr. Montem Smith in ‘‘Would you gain the ten- 
der creature,’’ was aiso highly successful, and much ap- 
plauded. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The seventh concert, 
and last but one, of the sixty-first season took place on 
Monday evening, when the following selection was per- 
formed :— 

Part 1.—Jupiter Symphony, Mozart; Romanza, ‘Sin 
dall’ eta piu tenera” (Iphigenia in Tauride), Gluck; Con- 
certo for pianoforte, Brahms; Aria, ‘‘Dove sono’’ (Le 
Nozze di Figaro), Mozart ; Overture, Tannhiiuser, Wag- 
ner. Part IL. Symphony, No. 8, in F, Beethoven ; Lied, 
‘Al suon di tua melode,’’ Mendelssohn ; Overture, Pre- 
ciosa, Weber. 

Although the above programme is one of great and va- 
ried interest, it offers little to call for comment, nearly 
every item being familiar from frequent repetition, with 
the exception of Brahms’ concerto. Of this work, how- 
ever, we spoke on the occasion ef its clever performance 
by Miss Baglehole (a prominent student of the Royal 
Academy of Music), at a Crystal Palace Concert last 
year. On the occasion now referred to, the highly-culti- 
vated mechanism and careful preparation of Herr Jaell 
were evidenced in his execution of an elaborate composi- 
tion which especially calls for those qualities. Gluck’s 

tomance, and Mendelsson’s Lied (sung by Signor Gardo- 
ni), were given as Italianized—the one from the original 
French ; the other from the well-known Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges. Mr. Cusins conducted the performances with 
his usual care. The last concert of the series is announc- 
ed for July 7, when the programme will comprise Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony (in A), and a symphony by Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach.—Mus. World. 


OPERA. The Orchestra (July 4] says : 

The season is ebbing fast, and the last weeks are an- 
nounced at Covent Garden. The present one has been 
little eventful, except that the long expected “Crown 
Diamonds” were brought out last night, with Mme. Patti 
as Caterina. ‘This is one of the most attractive among 
the many impersonations which are now identified with 
the name of Mme. Patti. The best effects were achieved 
in the ar.a of the first act for Caterina, ‘‘Son la temuta,”’ 
the ballata, ‘Un dinella foresta.” and the Juet © Piu dolce 
momento," for her and Enrico ; in the second act the 
Bolero for Caterina and Diana (the second verse repeat- 
ed), and the charming air with variations for the former; 
and the bravura air introduced in the last finale. Mme. 
Patti was in splendid voice and perfection of style. Sig. 
Vianesi has skilfully supplied recitatives in lieu of the 
dialogue, the Italian text for which been written by Sig. 
Zaffira, The cast comprised Mme. Monbeili as Diana, 
and Signori Bettini, Cotogni, Ciampi. and Tagliafico, re- 
spectively, as Enrico, Sebastiano, Rebolledo, and Campo- 
Mayor. Tue overture was encored and repeated through- 
out. Sigaor Vianesi conducted the performance of the 
opera. The house was completely filled in every part. 

A fair avgrage performance of “Z’ Ziisir di Amore” 
gave us Mile. Smeroschi in the protagonista’s part on 
Tuesday. Mlle. Smeroschi is making good headway, and 
is worthier of better things than to serve as a stopgap on 
these off-nights when, no star being over the horizon, the 
British public are thinly represented. Mile. Corsi, Sigg. 
Cotogni, Ciampi and Pavani did severally well in their 
spheres. Besides the works named the “Sonnambula” 
has been repeated. 


OPERATIC MUSIC IN FRANCE.—A correspondent 
of the Gassetta Musicale di Milano says there are only two 








theatres in Paris where a composer of any reputation can 
have his works brought out properly : the Opera and the 
Opera-Comique. There used to be the Theatre Lyrique 
as well, but, since the Commune set fire to it, the little 
Athénée has taken its place. No master, however, who 
is well known, can possibly make up his mind to produce 
an opera in so small a house and with so limited an or- 
chestra. The other theatres, or rather teatrini, give only 
buffo operas, operettas, parodies, and so on. There are, 
therefore, only the two already mentioned. How dothey 
respond to the exigencies of the public and of art ? The 
first, the Opera, restricts itself to giving a new score every 
year, and does not always give that. - Last year, for in- 
stance, it gave none. This year it has given Le Roi de 
Thulé, which has only two acts. It adds, when it choos- 
es, a ballet, and thatis all. Is it possible to satisfy at 
this rate those composers who do not choose to write 
comic operas ? Yet the Opera receives a Government 
grant of from 609 to 800 thousand franes annually. Nor 
must it be supposed that there is any deficiency of com- 
posers for this theatre. David, Thomas, Massé, Reyer, 
Vaucorbeil, Mermet, Membrée, &c., havé each an opera 
cut and dried in their portfolio. What is there to pre- 
vent one being brought out ? It must be stated, howev- 
er, that if the manager decided this very day on produc- 
ing one of their operas, it could not be performed before 
next year, seven or eight months’ rehearsals being indis- 
pensable at the Opera. 

Let us pass on to the other theatre. The Opera- 
Comique has at length published its conditions, which 
have been accepted by the Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers. The Management binds itself to give 
every year ten acts (in Paris it is usual to reckon by the 
number of acts), but, out of these, it reserves the 
right of producing three belonging to another theatre, 
and of giving every two years a translation. The novel- 
ties are, therefore, reduced to seven acts, since three are 
not new. This year, for instance, the Management has 
taken from the old Theatre Lyrique Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette, in five acts. Next year, it will take one in three, 
andsoon. Of the seven acts remaining, three or four 
will, probably, be represented by little one-act comic op- 
eras, which are neither one thing nor the other, unless 
they are by a very clever composer, such as all Grisar’s, 
Les Nocez de Jeannette, by Victor Massé, and others of a 
similar kind. There wou'd be, also, a real opera, in three 
or four acts, should there be only three opcrettas instead 
of four. 

Well, this is not much ; indeed, it is not enough, es- 
pecially if we reflect that it is the Opera-Comique which 
fosters more than any other theatre musical artin France. 
Young composers, and even composers who have had 
several operas performed, do not easily succeed in get- 
ting the doors of the Opera opened to them. They are, 
therefore, under the necessity of applying to the second 
masical theatre ; but how is it possible, with only one 
opera, and three or four one-act operettas every year, to 
satisfy so many applicants ? Nor can it be asserted that 
they will write, for somewhere else. They write for Paris 
er notatall. A case like thatof Pétrargue, produced at 
Marseilles, is exceedingly rare. The provincial cities do 
not give new operas ; they live on the repertory of the 
Capital. And what is the contingent of the latter every 
year ? Itis soonreckoned up. At one of the two thea- 
tres, sometimes an opera and sometimes not ; at the 
other, one opera necessarily ; in addition to this, three or 
four one-act trifles. This is enough to employ four or 
five masters at most, and that only sparingly, because 
the majority would not be able to give more than an in- 
significant act each. What are the others todo ? Write 
romances for albums and chamber music, or glvesinging 
or pianoforte lessons. Such is the work of the great 
mass of composers in France, notwithstanding a Conser- 
vatory, a competition for the Prix de Rome, and various 
professors of harmony and counterpoint selected by 
Government, 

In Italy, a composer who cannot get a new opera pro- 
duced at the Scala, will, at any rate, endeavor to have it 
brought out at the Pergola, the Fenice, the San Carlo, or 
some other of the great theatres in the principal cities, 
or even at a theatre, comparatively speaking, secondary. 
In France this is not so ; the lyrical tragedy which is not 
produced at the Opera cannot be given anywhere. I re- 
peat that P’trarque was an exception, and only proves 
the rule. 

It is this which constitutes the evil. If the above were 
not an exceptional case, things would go on much better. 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, &c., might bring out new 
works, which, if crowned with success, might subsequent- 
ly be performed in Paris. But no; no one can make up 
his mind to offer his work to a country theatre. It is 
true that, were he to do so, the country manager might 
not accept it, on the pretext that he was more sure of the 
success of Robert le Diable and of Les Huguenots than of 
any Pétrarque in the world. 





Special Dotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Coo! Says the gentle Dove. 4. Ftof. Levey. 30 
* Coo ! saysshe, 
When she is wooed and won.” 
Very soft and gentle songs for dove-like ladies. 


Anthems, J. A, Butterfield. 
No. 5. Holy Spirit. Fount of Blessing. 3. 
D tof. 25 
“ 6. Make a joyful Noise. 50 


The second is very brilliant and inspiring, and 
the first soft and gliding. Both very good for 
Quartets, and the second also for large choirs. 

When we are Old and Gray. 3. F tof. 
Mad. Sainton Dolby. 40 
“ Thank God for all the sweet days, 
We whisper while we may.” 

Very beautiful. No one can help liking it. 
Listening. 8. Ctoe, Lascelles, 80 
“« List’ning for footsteps that never will come, 

And for voices that are evermore dumb.” 

Pathetic and very musical, 

When will he come? Temperance Song and 
Chorus, 8. G toe. Abbey. 30 
“It is late at night, and the wife sits alone.” 

Commended to the singers at Temperance 

gatherings. 
Ah! dost thou listen tomy Song? Serenade. 
Deems. 35 
“ The sparkling stars shine bright 
In azure skies above.”’ 
Has a tinge of Italian sentiment and melody. 
Warrior Bold. 3. Ctof. Adams, 30 
“ So this brave knight in armour bright 
Went gaily to the fray.” 

The gallant knight who fought and died, “‘all 
for love.”’ The brilliant and peculiarly satisfying 
cadenza which he so correctly sings at the last 
moment, is very edifying as wellas musical. 


Instrumental. 


Children’s World In 4 Books or Numbers, 
Loeschhorn, 
Book 1. contains:—1. Sabbath Morning; 2. 
Little Postillion; 3. There was once a 
King; 4. Inthe Boat; 5. Request; 6. The 
Cuckoo, 75 
Book 2 contains: 7. The Chase; 8. Lullaby; 
9. Dance; 10. Lit‘le Soldier; 11. In a 
Hurry; 12. Good Night. 75 
Book 8. 13. In the Church; 14, Happiness; 
15. March; 16. Hobby Horse; 17. Danc- 
ing Bear; 18. Papageno. 75 
Book 4, 19. The Fair; 20, Rest at Evening ; 
21. Mother and Child; 22. Young Min- 
strel ; 23, Child’s Dream; 24, Cry-Baby. 75 

The 4 Books include 24 characteristic pieces. 
They are of uncommon merit, averaging about 
the 3d degree of difficulty. The general titlei de- 
fective, as the music is, in general, classically 
beautiful and pleasing to “children’’ of all ages 
from 12 to 70 years. 

Don Pasquale. Transcription. 4. F. Dorn. 65 

“Dorn” in German means “Thorn,”’ but not a 
thorn has this exceedingly graceful oo 
in which. of course,the Serenade occurs, so charm- 
ingly varied, that one might be awake all night 
to be thus entertained. 

8 Sonatinas for Piano. Seiss, ea, 60 
No.1. D major. 3. 

New Sonatinas are not plenty, and many are 
not acquainted with this style of composition, 
which, perhaps, does not allow much brill:ancy, 
but affords great pleasure by its quiet, chaste, re- 
fined musical thoughts. 

Swabian Melody for Piano. 8. C. Proch, 40 

Arranged by E’senhauer, and is a beautiful 
melody with the peculiarities of a Suabian Folk- 


song. 
De Profundis. They softly sleep. Improvisa- 
tion. 3. D Bodoira, 40 


A soothing and dreamy me'ody, arranged with 
much taste in D m nor and D major. 
Tannhauser Grand March. 3. C. Moiélling. 30 
Expressive music, well-arranged. 
Elfin’s Dance. (Elfentanz.) 4. E6, Lichner. 50 
Just the thing for fays to dance to, and for ~ 
fairv lady fingers to play. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
~4 on = staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the s . 
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